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THE LITERARY PRODUCTS OF ISRAEL FROM 
JOSIAH TO EZRA. 



By Professor Edward L. Cu rtis, Ph.D., D.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



Josiah came to the throne of Judah in 639 B. C. Ezra's 
known activity ceased at the proclamation of the giving of the 
law in 444 B. C. Our period then is almost exactly the two 
centuries from 640-440 B. C, and includes fifty years before 
the exile, the fifty years of the exile (586-536 B. C), and the 
century following, or the first half of the Persian period (536— 
332 B. C). To answer briefly and positively the question, What 
did Israel's writers produce during this period ? and to give the 
leading characteristics of the literature, is the purpose of this 
article. 

All extant Israelitish literature of this period is found within 
the canonical books of the Old Testament, and may be divided 
into two classes : I, Undisputed writings, those readily and 
almost universally recognized as belonging here. II, Disputed 
writings, those whose assignment to this age has been a matter 
of critical controversy. The first class includes the writings of 
the prophets Zephaniah, Nahum, Jeremiah, and Habakkuk before 
the exile, Ezekiel both before and after the fall of Jerusalem 
(586 B. C), Obadiah within the exile, where 1 and 2 Kings and 
Lamentations likewise belong, Haggai and Zechariah (author 
of Zech., chaps. 1-8), shortly after the restoration (their earliest 
prophecies being dated 520 B. C), and Malachi, belonging some 
seventy years later. Under the second class we place Deuter- 
onomy and allied portions of the Hexateuch and Judges, the 
Priests' Code, or especially the middle books of the Pentateuch, 
Isaiah, chaps. 40-66, and allied prophecies, the book of Job, and 
certain Psalms. The facts which settle the date of our first 
class may be given in a few words. 
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I. 

Zephaniah, according to chap. I : I, prophesied in the days 
of Josiah. The contents of his book is agreeable to this state- 
ment. His words are mainly descriptive of an impending day 
of divine wrath upon idolatrous Judah and her neighbors. An 
appropriate historical background is in the early years of Josiah 
before the discovery of the law and the reform in 621. At that 
time idolatry was practiced in Judah, and within this period 
occurred the Scythian invasion of Palestine (mentioned by 
Herodotus, but not in the Old Testament), whose terror seems 
reflected in the dies irce of Zephaniah. 

Nahum announces the overthrow of Nineveh. This is the 
entire burden of his prophecy. He wrote then before the fall 
of that city in 607 or 606 B. C. Incidentally he mentions the 
capture of No-amon (Thebes, 3 :8-io) which took place shortly 
after 664 B. C. Nahum's prophecy then falls within these limits, 
whether early or late in Josiah's reign it is difficult to determine. 

Jeremiah began his ministry in the thirteenth year of Josiah 
(626 B. C. ; I : 3). In the fourth year of Jehoiakim (604 B. C.) 
his prophecies up to that date were recorded (36 : 1-4, 32). He 
continued his activity until shortly after the fall of Jerusalem 
(586 B. C), when he was carried by a remnant of the Jews into 
Egypt. His writings abound in many historical references, fix- 
ing their date beyond question. 

Habakkuk speaks of the Chaldeans as having already entered 
upon a career of distinguished conquest (1 : 6 ff.) ; hence he did 
not write earlier than the decisive battle of Carchemish (605 B.C.) . 
Judah also had apparently suffered no captivity, hence he wrote 
certainly before 586 B. C, and probably before 598 B. C. 

Ezekiel dated many of his prophecies. His call was in the 
fifth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin (592 B. C; 1:2). His 
vision of the restored temple was in the twenty-fifth year of the 
same captivity, in the fourteenth year after the fall of Jerusalem 
(572 B. C; 40 : 1). 

Obadiah, whose words are directed against Edom, describes 
his rejoicing over the calamity of Jerusalem, which is best 
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explained as referring to the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C, and is 
evidently a fresh event in the mind of the prophet. 

1 and 2 Kings bring the history of Judah down to the fall of 
Jerusalem, with some closing verses, perhaps an appendix, men- 
tioning the beginning of 
the reign of Evil-Mero- 
dach (562 B.C.; 2 Kings 
25 : 27). The books cer- 
tainly are as late as the 
exile, but have such a 
strong deuteronomic 
character (see below) 
that they were probably 
compiled about 600 B. C. 
and later enlarged, but 
they sliow no trace, as a 
whole, of being later than 
the exile. 

Lamentations contains 
five poems, all dealing 
with the calamities suf- 
ered by Jerusalem through 
her siege and fall in 586 
B. C, and from the pic- 
tures of present desola- 
tion, clearly written not 
long after that event. 

Haggai and Zechariah [chaps. 1-8) furnish the exact date 
given above (Hag. 1:1; Zech. 1:1) agreeable to their principal 
object, the encouragement of the Jews at the time of the 
rebuilding of the second temple. 

Malachi, in dealing with the sins of the people, refers to 
unhallowed marriages with foreign women (2:11-16). This 
suggests the period of Ezra (about 450 B. C; Ezra., chaps. 
9 and 10), with which the rest of the prophecy is in entire 
harmony. 
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II. 

Deuteronomy and allied writings. — In the eighteenth year of 
Josiah a book of the law was found in the temple (2 Kings 22 : 8), 
which the king, having been greatly stirred over its contents 
(2 Kings 22 : 11), proclaimed as the law of the land (2 Kings 23 : 
1-3), and he also carried out a series of reforms according to its 
requirements (2 Kings 23 14-25). This book, from its warnings 
(2 Kings 22: 13), from its covenant (2 Kings 23:3), from the 
reforms which Josiah introduced, is universally recognized as 
having been Deuteronomy. Was it, however, a literary product 
of the reign of Josiah ? It is written as though belonging to the 
age of Moses, and the narrative of its discovery reads like the 
finding of an ancient writing, and the reforms of Josiah following 
its commands have been plausibly likened to Luther's proclama- 
tion of the doctrine of justification by faith according to the old 
and seemingly neglected epistle to the Romans. In spite, how- 
ever, of these facts we feel constrained to assign Deuteronomy 
to the beginning of our period. The question of date is clearly 
between the age of Moses and relatively that of Josiah. Against 
the earlier date are the following facts : ( 1 ) The conditions of 
society assumed are those of a people long settled in the land of 
Canaan. Cf. frequent mention of " the elders of the city " (19:12; 
22 : 15, etc.), the laws of contracts, etc. (chaps. 15 ; 21 ; 23 ; 24), 
and especially the law of the king (17:1 4-20) . (2 ) The breadth 
and fulness of the style of Deuteronomy implies a long devel- 
opment of the art of public oratory. (3) There are no definite 
traces of the existence of Deuteronomy in literature or in life 
earlier than Josiah (or at least earlier than Hezekiah). Samuel 
violated its fundamental law of worship by sacrificing at many 
places. Elijah did likewise at Mt. Carmel. David appointed his 
sons priests contrary to its express limitation of the priesthood 
to the Levites. In short, the history of Israel's literature and 
religious institutions is against the Mosaic authorship of Deuter- 
onomy. The book, on the other hand, fits nicely into the age of 
Josiah. It presupposes exactly the conditions of that age — an 
age, as we learn from Jeremiah, of great temptation to idolatry. 
Deuteronomy even warns especially against forms of idolatry, 
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the worship of the host of heaven (4:19; 17 : 3), which came in 
under Assyrian influence and were then prevalent in Judah. From 
this time on also the influence of Deuteronomy upon Israel's 
literature is very marked. The parallels between Deuteronomy 
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and Jeremiah are numerous. The compiler of 1 and 2 Kings 
wrote entirely in the spirit of Deuteronomy and judged history 
according to its standard. Without the difficulty of assumed 
Mosaic authorship or setting in the land of Moab the late date 
of Deuteronomy would be unquestioned. This apparent author- 
ship, however, can be explained. The Mosaic period, from the 
point of view of the prophets, was that of Israel's true and faith- 
ful relationship to Jehovah (Hos. 2:15; 1 1 : 1 ; Jer. 2:2). As 
the cry today is, " Back to Christ," so the cry then was, " Back 
to Moses." Today, in going back to Christ to apply his teaching 
to present needs, we reformulate them indirectly, giving thus laws 
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of Christian conduct. But an indirect reformulation of ancient 
principles is contrary to the genius of the Hebrew mind and 
language. Intensity is characteristic of Hebrew utterance, as is 
well illustrated in Christ's use of the word "hate" (Luke 14: 26), 
and " thank " and " hide " (Matt. 1 1 : 25). The Hebrew language 
refuses also to lend itself readily to indirect speech. It is inca- 
pable of giving an address in its substance except in the form of 
an apparent reproduction of the ipsissima verba. Hence in the 
Old Testament historical books, whenever a writer wishes to 
report that one person made a verbal communication to another, 
he always says : "So and so spoke to So and so saying." The 
direct form is always used. 1 Hence, if in the reign of Josiah the 
Mosaic law and teachings were to be reformulated to meet the 
exigencies of the hour, they were naturally placed directly in the 
mouth of Moses. Indeed, practically no other method to pro- 
duce the required effect was possible. To preserve the continu- 
ity of the law, it was required also that new laws be given in 
the name of Moses. Hence the apparent Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy is no barrier to its origin within the reign of 
Josiah. 

Whether this prophetic reformulation of the law was actually 
laid up in the temple and lost, or whether " found in the temple " 
was a technical designation of a law recognized as authoritative, 
having priestly sanction, we do not know. Deuteronomy may 
have been written in the reign of Manasseh, and the author in 
those times of religious persecution may have placed his book 
in the temple, and thus " the loss " and " the find " may have 
been real. 

The influence of Deuteronomy is not only apparent in Jere- 
miah and 1 and 2 Kings, but also so clear in Joshua (especially 
chaps. 1 ; 11; 12; 23), and Judges (the middle portion 2 : 6 — 16 : 
31) , that these sections are naturally assigned to our period, and 
bear witness to a school of deuteronomic writers. 

The Priests Code? — The reformation of Josiah was a failure. 
The good king fell at the battle of Megiddo. The people back- 

T Cf. Robertson's Early Religion of Israel, pp. 422 ff. 

2 Under the Priests' Code is understood the priestly narrative and laws of the 
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slid into idolatry. Judah soon went into exile. Deuteronomy 
had not been sufficient to save the state. Something more as a 
religious constitution for Israel was required. Ezekiel, the 
exiled priest and prophet, seems to have felt this keenly, and 
under the form of a vision he drew up a programme for the 
future. He heightened the sanctity of the central sanctuary by 
placing it within the domain of priests, that it might not, like the 
old temple, be liable to defilement from a proximity to royal 
residences (43 : 7 f.). He heightened the sanctity of the priest- 
hood by restricting it to the sons of Zadok, the Levites being 
degraded from office on account of their ministration at the 
high places (44:9-14). Ezekiel gave likewise an elaborate 
ritual for worship. He described also, with the measurements 
and detail of an architect's plan, a new temple, and apportioned 
the land of Palestine among the tribes of Israel with the regu- 
larity of a military camp. We have here, then, a new spirit work- 
ing in the life and literature of Israel — a spirit of ritual and 
ceremony, of precision and detail — a spirit prompted by the 
highest religious motive, which saw no hope for Israel without 
transforming the state into a church and regulating its life 
through elaborate law and ordinance. This spirit gave rise to 
the Priests' Code. It, of course, was not an entirely new spirit in 
Israel. Ritual must have always been observed in connection 
with sacrifice. Old ordinances were embodied in the new code. 
This spirit, however, gave a new interpretation of the past. As 
the author of Deuteronomy, in responding to the cry, "Back to 
Moses," knew no indirect way of expressing Mosaic principles, 
so the priestly writer who looked backward, just as Ezekiel had 
looked forward, placed in the wilderness the ideal constitution 
and history of the people of God. The old traditional tent of 
meeting, where Moses received divine revelation, he transformed 
upon the model of Solomon's temple into the tabernacle. He 
followed Ezekiel in giving architectural details, in elaborating a 
ritual of worship, and in systematically arranging the people of 

Hexateuch. The most striking portions of this are : the account of the tabernacle 
(Ex., chaps. 25 — 31:180/ 35 — 40), the Levitical laws (Lev., chaps. 1-27), the census, 
the arrangements of the camp, the slaughter of Midian, and the assignment of land 
for the Levites (Num., chaps. 1 — 10:28; 26 — 31; 33 — 36). 
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Israel. All was necessarily represented as done, also, by the 
command of God through Moses. 

The Priests' Code naturally follows Deuteronomy. In Deu- 
teronomy the central sanctuary is introduced with the emphasis 
of a new institution ; in the Priests' Code it is treated as unques- 
tioned and essential. In Deuteronomy all Levites apparently 
have a right to the priesthood ; in the Priests' Code only the sons 
of Aaron. In Deuteronomy tithes are eaten by the owner 
(Deut. 12:17; 14:23); in the Priests' Code they are given to 
the priests, who in turn give to the Levites (Num. 18:20-28). 
In Deuteronomy the Levite is poor, associated with the orphan 
and the widow (Deut. 14:29; 16:11, 15); in the Priests' Code, 
endowed with tithes, he is no object of charity. In Deuter- 
onomy the Feast of the Tabernacles lasted seven days (16:15); 
in the Priests' Code an extra eighth has been added (Lev. 
2 3 : 39) • The former was the method of celebration at the time 
of Solomon (1 Kings 8 : 65 f . ) , or when 1 Kings was written; 
the latter, at the time of Ezra (Neh. 8:18), and later when 
Chronicles was written (2 Chron. 7:9). In Deuteronomy insti- 
tutions appear in their simple, formative state ; in the Priests' 
Code they are complex, and represent a later period of develop- 
ment. 

The ideal character, also, of the Priests' Code reveals itself 
when one endeavors to make its narrative actual. It represents 
the tabernacle as completed in seven months — a short time, cer- 
tainly, in which to produce all the required elaborate metal, 
wood, and tapestry work. Possibly such an order given now to 
modern firms, with all appliances at hand, to manufacture, might 
be filled within that time, and such a building set up. But Israel 
was destitute even at the time of Solomon of the skill of work- 
ing in metals ; and then they were sojourning in tents in the 
wilderness. Pre-exilic history also knows nothing of this elabo- 
rate structure. According to the Priests' Code, the native instinct 
of Israel was order, their leaders were endowed with a genius 
for organization, and the people with the gift of falling into line 
never equaled before or since by any people. But their subse- 
quent history is all against such a supposition. The elaborate 
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camp life given of them in the wilderness plainly is only an ideal 
sketch after the manner of Ezekiel. The fearful systematic mas- 
sacre of the whole people of Midian, without the loss of a man, 
recorded in Num., chap. 31, is of the same ideal character. 

The Priests' Code bears marks also of the exilic and post- 
exilic period in dating events with the year, month, and day, as 
in Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, while in the earlier literature the 
year only is given, save in one instance when the months are 
added, but not the days (1 Kings 6 : 37 f.) . With these late 
writers also the months are numbered and not named as in the 
earlier literature. This, too, is the method of the Priests' Code. 

The terminus ad quern of this great document, afterward united 
with the earlier narratives and laws to form the Hexateuch, is 
easily fixed. It was clearly the book of the law, or in the book 
of the law brought and read by Ezra, the priest and scribe, in 
Jerusalem at the Feast of the Tabernacles in the year 444 B. C, 
and solemnly received and ratified by the whole people (Neh., 
chaps. 8-10). 

Isaiah, chaps. 40-66, and allied prophecies. — Under the name 
of Isaiah, the prophet of the reign of Hezekiah, we have a large 
book of sixty-six chapters. In examining these chapters one is 
struck by the subtitles (2:1; 13:1; 28:1; 15:1; 17:1; 19:1; 
21:1, 11, 13; 22:1; 23:1; 30:6), two of which repeat the 
name of Isaiah as an author (2:1; 13:1). These facts suggest 
compilation or editing by another than the prophet. We have 
then a collection of writings under Isaiah's name. In this col- 
lection chaps. 40-66 form a section by themselves, without title 
or introduction. Their historical situation since Jerusalem is 
destroyed (44:26-28; 45:13; 58:12; 63:18; 64:iof.), the 
captives are in Babylon (42:14; 47:1 ff.; 48:20), and Cyrus, 
having entered upon a career of conquest, is known (41:1-3, 25 ; 
45 :i), is in the main that of the exile. Chaps. 63-66, contain- 
ing marks of an author residing in Palestine, probably are an 
appendix written by a member of the restored community after 
536 B. C. 

The historical section, chaps. 36-39, closely resembles the 
parallel narrative in 2 Kings, chaps. 18-20, and a comparison of 
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the two texts shows that the text of Isaiah is the later. The 
compilation, then, of chaps. 1-39 is late, and within chaps. 1-35 
may be late prophetic pieces. Such are found: 13-14:23, 
announcing the fall of Babylon and presupposing the exile 
(14 : 1, relatively 13 : 19 ; 14:1-6); chaps. 34-35, from the close 
resemblance of chap. 35 to the second Isaiah {cf 40:35; 
41:18; 42:15 f.; 55:12 f-) ; and chaps. 24-27, which are very 
different in structure and point of view from the known prophe- 
cies of Isaiah. Their general character is apocalyptic or escha- 
tological, a form of representation belonging to the exilic and 
post-exilic period {cf. Ezek., chaps. 38-39 ; Joel, 3:9-21; Zech., 
chaps. 12-14), and whose date is very difficult to determine. 
The writer seems to be in Jerusalem (25:6). The powers 
hostile to Israel seem to be undergoing a process of judgment 
not yet concluded (28 : 1,7). Israel's redemption also has only 
been partially fulfilled (26: 12-21). These features suggest an 
early post-exilic period. The tone and longings are similar to 
those of Haggai and Zechariah. Many, however, place these 
chapters later than Ezra. 

The book of Job. — The date of this great poem, from the 
absence of any historical allusions, is very difficult to determine. 
It evidently belongs to an age of reflection and of advanced 
social life, tinged with misery and disorder. This suits the 
period of the exile and the following century. But we place it 
especially at this time because the problem of God's moral 
government and of innocent suffering was then very pressing. 
We meet it in a rudimentary form in the experience and writings 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and distinct and definite in the second 
Isaiah. The parallel passages in this and the book of Job are 
also numerous and striking. Both magnify and beautifully 
describe the revelation of God in nature, and together they are 
the sublimest portions of the Old Testament. Ezekiel's allu- 
sion to Job shows that a story of his righteousness was familiar 
during the exile, and that he might well then or later have been 
chosen as the subject of a poem and made in a book of comfort 
the representative of the pious sufferers of Israel. 

Certain Psalms. — To determine with precision the dates of 
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the Psalms is impossible. Prayer and praise may be similarly 
expressed within many centuries. Religious experience con- 
stantly repeats itself, and Israel suffered repeated wrongs and 
oppressions, whose separate cries cannot be distinguished. A 
considerable number of Psalms, however, must belong to our 
period, and we may seek them in the following groups: (i) 
those magnifying the law (deuteronomic), Pss. i; 19 : 7-14; .(2) 
those of the tone and times of Jeremiah, Pss. 5 ; 6; 14 ; 52-55 ; 
(3) those reflecting the sufferings and circumstances of the 
exile, Pss. 22; 51; 88; 90; (4) those looking back upon the 
exile and exulting in the restoration, Pss. 40; 66; 67; 85 ; 103; 
106; 107; 124; 137; (5) those apparently connected with the 
dedication of the second temple, Pss. 95-99. Such a list as we 
have given is by no means exhaustive, but only suggestive of 
the Psalms to be assigned within our period. 

III. 

The characteristics of the literature of Israel within this period 
are: (1) Intense subjectivity of feeling. This meets us espe- 
cially in the hortatory form of Deuteronomy, in the plaints of 
Jeremiah, and in the passionate cries of Job. (2) An oppressive 
sense of sin and divine retribution. This, indeed, is the key to 
the development of Israel's literature. The literature is religious. 
Its problem is the relation of Israel and mankind to God. 
Hence it flourished in a period of apparent disintegration and 
fall, and thus is unlike the literature of other peoples, which has 
usually flourished in periods of prosperity. When Israel's hopes 
ceased to be political, and the fulfilment of her destiny must be 
sought in the life of a church or a people of God, the hour was 
ripe for her greatest literary achievements. (3) A full assur- 
ance of final triumph and redemption. This is the characteristic 
note of the second Isaiah, and follows, through the revelation of 
Jehovah's indissoluble loving choice of Israel, the thought of sin 
and retribution. Where sin abounds, grace much more abounds. 
(4) A tendency in prophecy to become apocalyptic (cf Ezek., 
chaps. 37-48; Zech., chaps. 1-8). The necessity for divine 
intervention is emphasized, and the progress and redemption of 
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God's people becomes less and less a matter of human activity. 
The naive spontaneity of the storyteller seen in the tales of the 
patriarchs and of the prophets Elijah and Elisha gives way to 
the artificiality of a religious pragmatism illustrated mildly in 
the deuteronomic narratives, and definitely in those of the 
Priests' Code. (5) A striving after literary form or finish (an 
external characteristic) . This appears in the qinah-rhythm, the 
dirge or elegiac rhythm, of Lamentations, Ezek. 19 : 2-9, etc. 
Such endeavors led also to the alphabetic device seen in Lamen- 
tations. Not, indeed, until this period does literary composition 
seem to have been systematically cultivated in Judah, and writ- 
ings carefully arranged. This is the inference from Jeremiah's 
pains to have his prophecies transcribed, from the interchange 
of letters with captives in Babylon, and from Ezekiel's system- 
atic dating and arrangement of his prophecies. We read of 
nothing like this at an earlier period. 



